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FOREWORD 

This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of  n student 
requirement  for  successful  completion  of  Phase  III  Trainin'1  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  Foreign  Area  Specialty  Training 
Program  (Russian). 

Only  unc  1 ass  I f I o<!  sources  are  used  In  producing  the  research 
paper.  The  opinions,  value  Judgments  and  conclusions  expressed 
nre  those  of  the  author  and  In  no  way  reflect  official  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  the  Army,  Office  cf  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence,  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  l 1 . S . Army  Russian 
I n s 1 1 t u t e . 

Interested  readers  are  Invited  to  send  their  comments  and 
critique  to  the  Commander,  ll.S.  Army  Russian  Institute. 


WILLIAM  F.  DUNKElBERGEP  ^ 


LTC , f'l 

Common  dor 
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SUMMARY 

TVs  essay  attempts  to  dcscrlho  sm'  to  a lessor  extent,  to 
nnnly.'o,  comhnt  I nto  I I I gonco  and  roconna  I ssance  In  Soviet  qrour/1 
forces  ot  vita  division  on.*  smaller  unit  level. 

It  Is  based  on  Russian  language  sources  openly  published  In 
the  recent  past  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ossnv  Includes 
descriptions  of  the  principles  ot  comhnt  I nto I I 1 gonco ; basic 
collection  methods,  loth  tactical  an-1  technical;  and  employment 
patterns  of  roconna I ssance  units.  The  ossnv  concludes  with  a 
brief,  subjective  evaluation  of  Soviet  combat  Intelligence  and 
reconn a I ssance. 
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The  purpose  of  this  rosonrch  essay  Is  to  doscriho,  And  to  a 
lessor  extent  to  analyze  and  evaluate,  certain  of  the  nor* 
fundamental  aspects  of  combat  Intol licence  and  reconnaissance 
applicable  to  Soviet  grounH  forces  at  the  division  and  smaller 
unit  level. 

Trio  research,  which  resulted  In  the  descrlptlvo  portions  of 
this  essay,  was  conducted  by  utilizing  available)  Russian  I * n g u a r a 
sources  published  from  1965  to  |P72  In  tho  Soviet  Union. 

Obv  lo'.i  * ! y , Information  concerning  Sovtot  military  I nto  I I I nonce 
and  reconnaissance  which  Is  available  In  open,  author  I tat  i vo 
publications.  Is  neither  abundant  nor  comploto.  However,  a few 
books  on  Soviet  tactics  and  articles  on  various  facots  of  combat 
Intelligence  operations  are  openly  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defonso  of  tho  USSR  to  Inform  and  guide  officers  and  sergeants 
of  the  Soviet  Army.  There  are  frequent  references,  for  Instance, 
to  the  principles  that  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  Soviet 
combat  Intoll  I ponce  and  roconna I ssanco.  Tho  basic  and  less 
sensitive  methods  of  reconnaissance  are  also  described,  +n  a 
limited  oxtont,  by  Soviet  military  writers.  Somo  Information  Is 
also  aval  table  on  tho  ways  that  reconna  I ssanco  units  can  ho 
employed  during  the  various  phases  of  battle.  Such  source 
materials  have  provided  sufficient  facts  for  a limited  but  hopofully 
useful,  survey  of  tho  subject. 

Unfortunately,  Information  portatnlng  to  several  Important 
areas  of  interest  could  not  bo  found  and  hence,  definite  gaps 
will  ho  apparent  In  this  essay.  Particularly  dlstractlno  was 
tho  absence  of  any  datn  on  the  organization  and  composition  of 
the  reconnaissance  group  which  Is  organic  to  the  Soviet  division. 
Source  materials  wore  also  unavailable  on'^r  i soncr  of  war- 
interrogation,  counto r-reconna I ssanco , *nd  on  the  employment  of 
agents  as  collectors  of  information. 

Tho  analytical  and  evaluative  portions  of  this  csray  wore 
based  in  a large  measure  on  the  author's  own  training  and 
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assignments  In  the  U.S.  Army,  Initially  as  an  Infantry  officer 

and  subsequently  as  a military  Intelligence  officer.  The 

subjectivity  and  limitations  of  the  author's  personal  experience 

have  hopefully  boon  modified  by  frequent  referrals  to  the  U.S. 

Army  Field  Manual  on  Combat  I nte I I I none e . 

Before  proceeding.  It  Is  necessary  to  explain  that  In  the 

Russian  languago,  the  word  "razvedka"  can  ho  Interpreted  as 

meanlrg  olthor  "reconnaissance"  or  "Intelligence."  However, 

reconnaissance,  according  to  U.S.  Army  usage. 

Is  a mission  undertaken  to  obtain  Information,  by  visual 
observation  or  other  detection  methods,  about  the 
activities  and  resources  of  an  enemy  or  potential  enemy; 
or  to  secure  data  concerning  the  meteorological,  hydro- 
graphic,  or  geographic  characteristics  of  a particular 
Area . ' 

On  the  other  hand,  combat  Intelligence  Is  defined  as  "that 

know  I od  go  of  the  enemy,  weather  and  geographical  features  required 

by  a commander  In  the  planning  and  conduct  of  tactical 
2 

operations."  Accordinoly,  for  purposns  of  this  essay,  "razvodka" 
was  normally  translated  as  "reconnaissance,"  or  "combat 
intelligence  operations"  for  variety's  sake.  The  adjectival  form 
of  "razvedka"  was  usually  translated  ns  " I nto I I I nonce."  Rut  on 
a nuritor  of  occasions  It  appeared  advisable  to  conclude  that 
"razvedka"  could  best  be  Interpreted  as  moaning  both  "reconnai- 
ssance" and  "Intelligence." 
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II.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  Rf  Ql>  I PRINTS  FD''  I *)TF !.  1,  I P-rNCF  ANP 

RE CONM * I SSANCE 

In  tho  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  tho  torn  military  roconnn I ssanco 
Is  officially  d o f I n o d os 

the  collection  of  Intolllpunco  Information  ahout  tho 
location,  disposition,  composition,  number,  arnamont, 
corR-at  preparedness , character  of  activities  ant  ^ 
li  fantlons  of  tho  onomy  In  tho  Interests  of  combat. 

As  (It  jrM.  jc1  In  a Soviet  manual  on  tactics,  tho  torn  roconna 1 ssnnc' 

also  includes  measures  taken  to  obtain  Informntlrn  not  only  about 

tho  enemy’s  disposition  and  Intentions,  but  also  about  the 

terra  i,  weather  and  aroa  of  Impending  operations.  Particular 

emphasis  Is  given  to  theco  I I oct  I on  of  Information  on  the  enemy's 
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nuclear  weapons  and  other  means  of  mass  destruction. 

Roconna I ssanco  Is  also  officially  described  as  tho  most  Important 
kind  of  support  provided  to  the  combat  oporatlnp,  forces.  For 
commanders  at  all  levels,  tho  organ  I zntl on  of  reconnaissance 
and  Intelligence)  is  a major  responsibility  which  Involves  n^t 
only  the  commander  and  his  staff  but  combat  troops  and  special 
units  as  well. 

Information  about  tho  enemy,  his  disposition  and  Intentions, 
about  tho  terrain  and  weather,  and  a b ~ u t the  area  of  Impending 
operations  Is,  accord  I no  to  Soviet  tactical  doctrine,  n o c o s s a r y 
for  tho  organization  and  successful  conduct  of  combat  operatl ons. 
For  only  with  such  Intelligence  Information  can  a commander  make 
a responsible  doc  Is  Ion  with  regard  to  the  combat  situation,  or 
foresee  tho  character  of  forthcoming  operations  an’  the  probable 
changes  during  tho  course  of  battle.  To  sunnort  Its  nseervton 
of  tho  necessity  for  Intelligence  Information,  Soviet  tactical 
doctrine  frequently  cites  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Army  In 
the  Groat  Patriotic  War  (The  Second  World  War).  That  experience 
demonstrated  that  tho  successful  accomp I I shnunt  of  assigned 
missions  was  possible,  only  1 f tho  combat  forces  had  at  their 
disposal  reliable,  relatively  complete,  and  timely  Intelligence. 
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Where  reconns  i ssance  and  Intelligence  were  given  proper 

attention,  according  to  Soviet  authorities  durln^  the  Second 

World  War  operations  were  accompanied  by  success;  on  the  other 

hand  poorly  organized  reconnaissance  often  became  the  reason 
5 

for  defeat.  Frequent  references  by  Soviet  military  writers  to 
the  "chronicles"  of  the  Second  World  War  are  understandable 
for  that  record  represents  the  most  recent,  large-scale  combat 
experience  available  to  them. 

Sowiet  tactical  doctrine  acknowledges  that  to  obtain  precise 
Intelligence  Information  about  the  enemy  Is  Indeed  a complicated 
j natt,.r.  For  the  enemy  will  not  only  provide  security  for  his 

||  ^ own  f'.-ces  but  will  attempt  to  neutralize  the  collection  efforts 

of  his  opponent’s  reconnaissance  and  Intelligence  resources. 

In  addition,  the  enemy  will  strive  to  mislead  his  opponent  by 
deceptive  operations,  by  disseminating  false  Information,  and  by 
disguising  his  real  location  and  activities.  In  order  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  enemy,  Soviet  commanders  are  advised  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  conduct  reconnaissance  by  a variety  of  means  which 
would  allow  not  only  the  collection  of  Intelligence  Information 
but  wouid  also  help  to  assure  Its  reliability.  Therefore,  the 
reconnaissance  group  (RG),  which  Is  organic  to  all  types  of 
Soviet  divisions,  and  the  personnel  and  resources  of  combat  units 


must  be  employed  In  combination  with  elements  of  tho  air  forces, 
radio  - technical  units,  and  artillery,  engineer,  chemical/ 
radiation  reconnaissance  units  and  even  naval  units,  when 
appropriate.  Soviet  military  writers  acknowledge  that  all  of 
this  complicates  the  organization  and  conduct  of  reconnaissance 
and  makes  much  higher  demands  on  commanders  than  In  the  years 
of  tho  Second  World  War. 

Coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  va-inus  intelligence 
and  reconnaissance  resources  and  the  timely  transmission  of 
Important  Information  to  Interested  commanders  and  staffs  Is 
a respons  I f»  I II  ty  cf  senior  Soviet  commanders.  In  their  turn 
subordinates  are  require^  to  report,  without  delay,  the  results 
of  any  contact  with  the  enemy  and  to  assure  their  superiors  that 
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they  are  collecting  I nte  I I I nonce  In-formation  by  all  moans 
available  to  them.  it  is  Interestin'1  to  note  that  neither  the 
responsibilities  of  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence 
ncr  the  functions  of  the  intelligence  staff  is  specifically 
described  In  available  source  materials. 

When  new  information  is  received,  Soviet  commanders  are 
admonlshod  to  precisely  report  It  to  the  senior  commanders  and 
tc  briefly  but  clearly  report  It  to  subordinates.  Currently, 
no  officer  regardless  of  his  abilities  as  a commander  can 
effectively  employ  his  troops  and  resources  If  he  does  not 
receive  timely  and  comprehensive  Information  about  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy. ® The  collection,  processing  and  evaluation  of 
Intel ilgenco  Information  Is  a time  and  labor  consuming  process. 

It  demands  of  the  commander  and  his  staff  the  highest  erudition, 
personal  knowledge  of  likely  enemies,  and  a thorough  understand  I ng 
of  contemporary  warfare. ^ 

According  to  at  least  one  Soviet  military  authority,  the 
significance  of  Intelligence  and  the  role  of  reconnaissance  have 
grown  considerably  since  the  Second  World  War.  In  modern  combat 
operations,  both  sides  will  be  highly  dynamic,  fast  moving  and 
will  cover  a very  extensive  area,.  The  situation  on  the  battle- 
field can  change  rapidly  and  critically,  particularly  If  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  are  used.  Small  units  will  often  be 
required  to  accomplish  their  missions  In  a short  amount  of  time 
while  separated  from  the  main  forces.  For  this  reason,  commanders 
even  of  small  units  will  often  need  reliable  intelligence 
information  and  will  become  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
Intelligence  process.  For  this  reason  also,  the  quantity  and 
scope  of  tasks  which  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  must 
accomplish  has  grown  considerably  since  the  Second  World  War. 
However,  the  time  available  for  organizing  Intelligence  and 
reconnaissance  activities,  and  for  gathering  and  processing 
l nformat I on  , has  been  sharply  curtailed.  Therefore,  according  to 
Soviet  military  authorities,  modern  warfare  demands  a well 
organized,  highly  skilled  Intelligence  and  reconna i ssance  effort. 
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mi.  fundamental  principles  pi7  soviet  intelligencf 

a::d  pfconma  i ssanpf 

Basic  prlnclplos  have  been  established  to  guide  Soviet 
military  commanders,  staffs  and  combat  troops  In  the  conduct  of 
combat  Intelligence  and  reconnaissance  operations.  Those  princi- 
ples arc:  continuity,  aggressiveness,  purposefulness,  timeliness, 

0 

reliability  and  accuracy.'  It  Is  Instructive  to  examine 
briefly  those  guiding  principles  In  order  to  learn  what  Soviet 
tacticians  consider  important  In  th3  Intelligence  process.  It 
is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  whole  articles  have  been  devoted 


< 
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to  explaining  these  principles  do  Soviet  soldiers  and  officers. 

Continuity  ( nopre ry vnost 1 ) of  Intelllnonce  operations 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  all  commanders  and  units  to  conduct 
reccnna I s sanco  continuously  in  all  types  of  corrat  operations, 
day  and  night,  regardless  of  the  terrain,  season  or  weather 
conditions.  To  Insure  the  continuous  flow  of  Intelligence 
information  It  Is  necessary  to  organize  and  conduct  reconnaissance 
continuously.  For  Instance,  it  is  Important,  once  contact  is 
made  with  the  enemy,  not  to  lose  contact  and  not  to  Interrupt 
observation  of  known  enemy  deployments  and  I i ke i y enemy  targets. 
For  the  timely  resolution  of  difficult  tasks,  especially  those 
which  arise  suddenly  during  the  course  of  battle,  commanders 
mav  be  required  to  rely  cn  Information  which  Is  already  at  hand 
or  is  Immediately  obtainable.  Therefore,  frequently  only  those 
reconna i ssance  units,  or  combat  units  detailed  for  Intelligence 
missions,  which  are  already  deployed  can  accomplish  the  mission. 
Such  units  must  always  be  prepared  to  fulfill  missions  regardless 
of  tho  complexities  of  the  situation.  How  to  accomplish  a 
particular  task  can,  of  course,  only  be  successfully  worked  out 
by  soldiers,  sergeants  and  officers  who  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  In  reconnaissance.  But  the  conduct  of  reconnaissance 
must  continue  without  interruption  in  order  to  obtain  needed 
Intelligence  Information. 

Aggressiveness  (aktlvnost*)  of  the  reconnaissance  effort  can 
be  expressed  as  tho  striving  of  commanders  and  staffs  to  obtain  - 
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at  any  cost  - necessary  Intelligence)  Information.  This 
principle  suggests  that  commanders  are  encouraged  to  exercise 
Initiative  and  Imagination  In  organizing  Intelligence  operations 
and  resourcefulness  In  employing  their  roccnna I ssanco  resources. 

The  term  aggressiveness  can  also  be  seen  In  the  activity  and 
determination  of  units  designated  for  the  collection  of 
Intelligence  Information.  Aggressiveness  In  Intelligence  Is 
achieved  by  sudden,  bold  and  declsfvo  actions  of  reconnaissance 
units  and  by  the  skillful  application  of  various  resources  and 
mothods  for  thG  collection  of  Intelligence  Information.  While 
displaying  Initiative  and  aggressiveness,  Soviet  commanders  an^ 
reconnaissance  scouts  as  well  are  warned  that  they  must  act 
wisely  so  as  to  assist  In  the  accomplishment  of  tho  mission  anti 
not  to  act  In  any  way  that  would  conflict  with  the  orders  of  their 
super iors . 

Purposefulness  ( tse 1 eu strem I onost ' ) of  Intelligence  means 
that  the  commander  Is  responsible  for  concentrating  tho  primary 
roconna I ssanco  and  intelligence  efforts  on  those  vital  aroas  which 
will  insure  tho  successful  accomplishment  of  missions  assigned  to 
his  unit.  The  development  of  purposefulness  requires  several 
stages.  First,  tho  objectives  of  tho  Intelligence  effort  must 
be  understood  and  tho  commander  must  clearly  define  the  tasks  of 
the  collection  effort.  Second,  the  most  likely  courso  of  the 
developing  battle  must  bo  foreseen  by  the  commander.  Third, 
specific  tasks  must  be  distributed  expeditiously  among  the 
various  collection  resources  In  conformity  with  thefr  capabilities 
and  limitations.  Purposef u I ness  of  intelligence  operations  by 
no  moans  implies  that  the  commander  or  his  reconnaissance  units 
should  be  inflexible.  On  the  contrary,  much  rfopends  on  their 
ability  to  react  promptly  to  changing  situations  and  to  quickly 
transfer  their  efforts  tc  another  objective  which  Is  of  greater 
I ntorest, 

T i mo  I I ness  ( svoovromonno st ' ) of  Intelligence  Is  one  of  the  most 
basic  requirements  confronting  everyone  involved  in  the 
Intelligence  process.  In  modern  warfare,  the  factor  of  time  will 
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have  oven  greater  significance  than  It  had  In  provlous  wars. 
Intelligence  Information  which  Is  not  promptly  reported,  although 
It  may  bo  Important,  loses  a largo  measure  of  Its  value. 

Timeliness,  In  essence,  consists  of  collecting  Intelligence 
Information  sufficiently  ahoacl  of  time  to  Insuro  both  the 
possibility  of  foreseeing  the  character  of  the  enemy’s  actions, 
and  sufficient  time  to  take  necessary  measures.  Timeliness  of 
Intelligence  Is  Inconceivable  unless  the  need  for  specific 
Intelligence  Information  Is  foreseen  by  commanders  and  staffs 
organizing  prospective  combat  operations. 

'Ro liability  (dostovernost ' ) of  Intelligence  moans  that  the 
information  furnished  to  the  user  corresponds  to  roallty;  that  It 
Is  authentic  and  trti's^wortiiy . RollMdlTIty  Is  achieved1  by.  the 
compound  employment  of  various  collection  methods  and  by  the 
caroful  comparison  of  the  Information  received  from  these 
different  sourcos.  It  may  require  the  formulation  of  additional 
tasks  for  reconna I ssanco  units  to  obtain  more  precise  Information 
or  to  ro solve  apparent  discrepancies. 

Accuracy  (tochnosf)  of  Intelligence  Information  has  special 
significance  In  tho  contemporary  ora  when  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  could  bo  employed.  For  Instance,  roconnalssancn 
efforts  must  be  anlcj  to  determine  the  exact  position  on  tho 
ground  of  such  small  targets  as  enemy  missile  launchers  and  nuclear 
ammunition  depots.  The  map  coordinates  of  such  targets  must  be 
precisely  ascertained  and  correctly  reported  to  tho  responsible 
commandor.  The  effectiveness  of  his  actions  against  those 
targets  depends  entirely  on  tho  accuracy  of  the  Intelligence  used 
whon  planning  the  operation.  Tho  principle  of  accuracy  Is 
applicable  not  only  to  tho  collection  of  Information  hut  to  the 
ontlro  Intelligence  process  and  therefore  Involves  staffs  as  well 
as  reconnaissance  personnel. 

The  principles  of  Soviet  military  Intelligence  operations 
arc,  as  could  bo  expected,  generally  similar  to  those  which  guide 
tho  U.S.  Army  combat  forces.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  appears  to  stress  tho  continuity  and 
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nggross I vonoss  of  tho  reconnn I ssnnco  offort  while  those 
prlnclplos  aro  not  Included  In  tho  guidance  furnisher!  to  tho 
U.S.  Army*  In  addition,  Sovlot  Intelligence  prlnclplos  do  not 
montlon  tho  need  for  safeguarding  classlflod  Informatlonl  Howov 
It  npponrs  qulto  likely  that  th.it  requirement  Is  woll-covorod 
In  non- tact  lea  I Indoctrination  of  personnel  and  ropotltlon  Is 
consldorod  unnecessary.  In  .addition,  socurlty  measures  and 
Instructions  for  tholr  Implementation  would  probably  fall  within 
tho  purview  of  tho  Main  Military  Intelligence  Directorate  (GRID 
and  therefore  would  not  ho  Includod  In  guldanco  of  a tactical 
nat  u re . 


IV.  METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  I NTELL ' GFNCE  INFORMATION 


The  basic  methods  employed  by  Soviet  ground  forces  to  collect 
Intelligence  Information  can  be  dlvlriod,  for  the  sake  of  analysis 
and  description  In  this  paper  Into  two  somewhat  overlapping 
categories:  technical  methods  which  require  rather  sophisticate^ 
equipment,  and  methods  employed  by  military  roconnn I ssancc  units 
or  tactical  units  specifically  designated  for  the  collection  of 
Intelligence  Information. 

The  primary  technical  means  of  collectlnn  data  for  the  Sovlc! 
ground  forces  are  radio  Intercept,  radio  direction  finding, 
photography , heat  sonslng  and  radar.*0  At  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  warfare,  wide  use  Is  made  of  radio  Intercept 
( rad  I operekhvat ) as  a tochntquo  for  obtaining  needed  Intelligence 
Information  about  the  enemy  forces  and  his  Intentions.  Radio 
Intercept  Is  carried  out  for  Soviet  forces  by  specially  designated 
radio  stations  and  receivers  which  operate  by  receiving  signals 
on  the  wave  length  of  the  radio  transmitters  of  the  enemy.  By 
employing  techniques  of  radio  Intercept  It  Is  possible  not  only 
to  dotormlne  the  content  of  the  mossago  transmitted  by  the  enemy 
station  but  to  gradually  reveal  tho  scheme  of  his  entire  radio  net 
and  to  gathor  technical  data  on  his  radio  stations.  Obviously 
such  Information  could  he  very  valuable  but  by  It6clf  It  Is  not 
sufficient. 

In  order  to  determine  the  disposition  an^  location  of  tho 
enemy.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  the  exact  location  on  tho 
ground  of  his  radio  transmitting  stations.  For  this,  at  the  same 
1 1 me.’ the  enemy  r s radio  mossages  are  being  broadcast  and  Interconted, 
special  radio  direction  finding  (OF)  equipment  Is  used  by  radio 
reconnaissance  units.  Radio  direction  finding  ( rad  I ope  I engats I I a ) 
Is  carried  out  by  designate!  stations  at  various  locations  which 
can  determine  the  direction  of  an  operatlno  radio  station  by 
Intersection.  Tho  aim,  of  course.  Is  to  obtain  the  station’s 
location  cn  tho  ground  and  consequently,  to  reveal  the  area  of 
tho  deployod  headquarters  which  furnishes  tho  mossages  transmlt+od 
by  tho  fndlo  station. 


Radio  Intercept  in  combination  with  DF  can  reveal  the 
composition,  disposition,  location  and  intentions  of  tho  enemy. 
However,  while  the  Intei I (pence  information  collected  by  radio 
reconnaissance  is  being  evaluated  It  Is  mandatory  to  take  into 
consideration  the  possibility  of  disinformation  and  deceptive 
broadcasts  by  the  enemy.  Therefore  "all  information  received 
by  radio  reconnaissance  units  is  always  compared  with  data 
collected  by  other  methods."** 

Photography,  as  a method  of  collecting  intelligence  Information, 
can  be  divided  into  airborne  and  ground  photography^  Airborne 
photography  Is  the  basic  type  of  airborne  reconnaissance  and  Is 
conducted  with  specially  equipped  airplanes  by  a I I ‘ branches  of 
combat  aviation.  It  permits  a commander,  in  a relatively  shord 
span  of  time,  to  determine  the  exact  location  and  deployment  of 
enemy  forces,  whether  they  are  in  position  or  moving,  and  to 
learn  the  disposition  of  tho  enemy’s  major  weapons,  t*nks  and 
vehtc'os,  and  other  suitable  targets. 

Ground  photograpny  is  normally  conducted  by  employing  tho 
resources  of  artillery  and  engineer  units  to  obtain  photographs 
of  ’Specific  objects,  for  example  a bridge,  for  later  detailed 
examination.  Sometimes,  to  obtain  photographs  of  Important 
targets  or  objective  areas  located  deep  within  the  enemy's 
positions.  It  is  advantageous  to  draw  on  reconnaissance  units  to 
accomp’lsh  tho  mission.  The  reconnaissance  group,  oroanlc  to 
all  types  of  Soviet  divisions,  has  suitable  photographic  equipment 
for  such  missions  and  can  bo  dispatched  Into  tho  rear  areas  of 
tho  enemy. 

However,  both  ground  and  airborne  photography,  as  methods  of 
reconnaissance  are  not  devoid  of  substantial  drawbacks.  The 
lens  of  the  canora,  irrespective  of  where  It  is  located,  cannot 
unfailingly  establish  the  presence  of  an  enemy  deployed  In  a 
forest.  In  populated  areas,  or  in  we  I I -concoa I od  positions. 

For  this  reason  one  cannot  always  bo  suro  that  tho  enemy  's  not 
present  merely  because  he  is  not  visible  in  the  photograph. 
Photography  Is  also  limited  owing  to  tho  fact  that  it  Is  not 


always  possible  to  cJ  I st 1 ngu  i sh  false  objects  from  real  ones. 

In  addition,  photogra(.  hy  cannot  establish  unit  Identities  nor 
rovoal  his  Intentions. 

Ground  photography  has  very  limited  applicability  In  modern 
warfare  for  It  Is  able  to  capture  on  film  only  objects  which 
are  directly  visible  and  all  that  Is  behind  natural  or  man 
made  obstructions  cannot  be  photographed . Porhans  an  oven  more 
Important  deficiency-  of  ground  photography  Is  Its  relatively 
Insignificant  range.  For,  In  the  final  analysis,  photography 
from  the  ground  of  objects  which  are  deop  within  the  enemy's  rear 
Is  not  always  possible  even  by  reconnaissance  units.  Airborne 
photography , although  It  possesses  Immeasurably  greater 
possibilities  than  ground  photography.  Is  also  Impossible  under 
a variety  of  circumstances.  Well  organized  enemy  air  defense 
cannct  only  hamper  reconnaissance  flights  but  can  virtually  deny 
flights  over  specific  areas.  Airborne  photogranhy  Is  also 
hind  red  by  conditions  of  poor  visibility. 

The  serious  drawbacks  Inherent  In  photography  as  a method 

of  collecting  needed  information  about  the  onemy  Is  fully 
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approbated  by  Soviet  military  tacticians.  Therefore, 
commanders  are  advised  not  to  roly  on  employing  photography  as 
a technique  of  roconna I sscnce  In  all  situations,  for  there  are 
many  Instances  when  It  Is  plainly  not  applicable.  Soviet 
commanders  are  also  cautioned  against  immediately  accepting 
photographic  Information  as  being  valid  even  If  on  first 
Impression  It  appears  qufto  reliable.  All  data  obtained  from 
photographic  reconnaissance  must  bo  compared  with  Information 
collected  by  other  means  before  final  evaluation. 

Heat  finding  devices  ( top  I ope  I ongato rnye  apparatury)  are 
another  means  of  technical  reconn? I ssnnce  available  to  the 
Soviet  ground  forces.  Heat  finding  devices  are  omployed  to  locato 
nhjocts  which  are  omitting  radiant  energy  (Infrared  rays)  an-1 
to  determine  the  direction  and  the  distance  from  the  devtco  to 
the  object.  Thoso  devices  operate  by  registering  the  difference 
In  the  boat  emanating  from  an  object  and  Its  background . * ^ Heat 
finders  are  used  at  night  to  determine  the  ground  location  of 


tanks,  trucks  , :,r  ' oth.r  sc  I f-propol I oJ  vehicles  while  their 
motors  are  operating. 

Radar  ( rad  I o I okats I I a ) .ss  a nosns  of  crlloctlnp  Intel  licence 
Information  Is  usovl  to  reveal  the  oxact  location  of  firing 
positions  of  artillery  and  rocket  launchers  of  the  enemy  and 
also  to  dotormlno  the  flight  trajectory  of  shells  and  rockets. 

Radar  Is  also  used  to  reveal  the  movements  of  tanks,  solf- 
p rope  I led  guns  and  other  vehicles. 

Radar,  radio  Intercept,  photography  and  other  technical 
methods  of  reconnaissance  can  provide  substantial  Information  o.- 
the  enemy,  torraln  and  tho  area  of  future  operations.  But 
such  methods  cannot  fulfill  all  the  Intelligence  requirements  o, 
commanders.  Information  which  would  reveal  the  Identities  and 
subordination  of  enemy  units  and  the  lovol  of  their  combat 
roadlnoss  cannot  he  obtained  by  technical  methods.  Nor  can 
the  enemy's  concopt  of  combat  operations  ho  derived  from  technical  l 
gathored  Intelligence,  ns  a general  rule.  Tor  Information  of 
this  nature,  prisoners  arc  needed  and  these  can  bo  captured 
mainly  by  moans  of  raids,  ambushes,  and  by  conducting  rtcnnnn  ' 

In  forco.  Reconnaissance  patrols  can  also  actively  assist  In 
the  collection  of  needed  Information  as  can  the  reconnaissance 
group  operating  In  tho  roar  of  tho  enemy. 

Raids  (polska)  which  are  conducted  for  tho  purpose  of 
gathering  Intelligence  Information,  are  carried  out  by  small 
combat  units  from  squad  up  to  reinforced  platoons  In  size,  an' 
also  by  the  reconnaissance  groups  organic  to  maneuver  divisions. 
Reconnaissance  groups  are  composed  of  specially  soloctod  and 
trained  soldiers,  sergeants  and  officers.  Combat  units  detailed 
to  conduct  raids  usually  Include  elomonts  of  other  branches  of 
the  service  (Intelligence,  englnoor,  chemical)  who  possess 
special  skills.  Raids  are  conducted  both  In  tho  forward  deploy- 
ment areas  of  onomy  units  and  In  tho  enemy's  rear  areas.  Targets 
of  raids  can  vary  from  a single  soldlor  In  foxhole  (action  as  a 
sentinel  or  forward  observer)  to  a communications  center  or 
headquarters  or  similar  facility.  The  objective  of  a 
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roconna I ssance  rah'  fs  to  cnpturo  enomy  personnel  and  secondarily, 
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to  obtain  riocunonts,  now  w ;apons  and  technical  equipment,  " 

In  preparation  for  a raid.  Information  Is  gathered,  by 
observation  and  other  appropriate  methods.  In  order  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  enemy's  deployment  and  the  location  of 
his  weapons,  to  study  the  terrain  and  obstacles  near  the 
objective,  to  select  the  best  approach  to  the  objective,  and  to 
ascertain  the  enemy's  activities  in  the  area  of  tho  raid,*^  If 
possible  observation  of  the  objective  area  should  contlnuo 
without  interruption  up  to  the  time  of  tho  raid  to  Insure  that 
actions  taken  by  the  enemy  will  not  preclude  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  raid's  mission.  For  example,  a significant" 
change  In  the  enemy's  disposition  would  require  a change  In  thj 
plan  of  the  raid. 

A unit  conducting  a reconnaissance  raid  Is  normally  divided 
into  an  assault  group,  a support  group,  and  a group  of  sappers. 

Tho  assault  group,  which  Is  usually  led  hy  tho  commander  of 
tho  entire  unit.  Is  responsible  for  making  tho  final  attack  on 
the  target  and  for  capturing  prisoners,  documents  and  material. 

The  support  group  provides  security  for  tho  assault  group  hy 
placing  itself  In  tho  most  favorable  firing  positions  In  tho 
target  area.  Sappors  clear  a passage  way  through  enemy  obstacles, 
such  as  a mine  fleM  or  barbed  wire.  The  three  groups  receive 
training  in  their  special  functions  and  their  actions  are 
coordinated  through  planning  and  practice.  Supporting  fires  from 
artillery  and  mortar  units  are  also  planned  for  and  coordinated. 
Raids  are  executed  as  quietly  and  as  rapidly  as  the  terrain 
and  enemy  situation  permit,  A concealed  approach  to  the  objective 
area  and  a short,  speedy  assault  on  tho  target  are  favored  by 
Soviet  tacticians.*^ 

When  used  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  intelligence 
information,  an  ambush  (zasada)  has  the  same  objectives  as  the 
raid,  i.a.,  to  capture  prisoners,  weapons  and  military  equipment, 
or  documents.  But  In  contrast  to  the  raid,  which  has  an 
objective  not  larger  than  a small  group  of  persons,  the  an bush 


nny  have  an  objective  consisting  of  a relatively  largo  numhor 
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of  combat  or  transport  vehicles  or  foot  troops. 

Ambushos  are  organized  during  periods  of  direct  combat 
with  the  enemy  In  areas  Immediately  boyond  the  foremost  positions 
of  the  Soviet  forces  or  behind  tho  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area  of  tho  onemy,  l.e.,  In  enemy  hold  territory.  The  site 
for  a prospective  ambush  Is  selected  with  great  care,  secretly 
and  well  In  advance  of  the  positioning  of  the  ambushing  force. 
Usually  the  slto  would  bo  on  a road  which  serves  as  a line  of 
commu n i cat  I on  or  supply;  or  It  could  ho  at  a rlvor  crossing  or 
a water  supply  point.  Tho  site  must  also  provide  concealment 
for  the  ambushing  force  In  order  to  Insuro  a surprise  assault. 

If  tho  slto  Is  not  boyond  tho  range  of  artillery  and  mortars, 
fire  support  Is  arranged  for,  and  signal  Information  coor d I na tod . 

Usually  the  ambushing  force  consists  of  a specially  desig- 
nated squad  or  platoon  but  can  consist  of  tho  entire  recon  na I ss:nc> 
group  of  a division.  If  tho  force  Is  a platoon  or  .arger  In 
size.  It  Is  divided  Into  two  groups:  support  and  assault.  In 
addition  to  tho  two  main  groups,  observers  are  designated  an'1 
sometimes  sappers  are  also  attached  to  tho  force.  The  unit 
estab I I sh I no  tho  ambush  must  move  quietly  to  tho  site  and 
carefully  prepare  and  camouflage  the  positions  of  Individual 
momhors.  Sappers  are  responsible  for  placing  mines  hefore  tho 
positions  of  tho  unit  and  on  tho  most  likely  routes  of  movement 
of  tho  enemy.  Observers  are  sent  off  to  tho  most  advantageous 
positions  to  provide  early  warning. 

When  the  observers  report  that  a suitable  target  Is 
approaching  the  site,  the  commander  gives  tho  order  to  spring 
tho  trap.  If  tho  target  consists  only  of  a few  soldiers  an 
attempt  may  bo  made  to  capturo  thorn  without  making  any  nolso  so 
as  not  to  disclose  tho  presence  of  the  ambushing  force.  If 
tho  target  consists  of  a large  numhor  of  soldiers  or  vehicles, 
tho  ambushing  force  attempts  to  destroy  the  target  by  using  all 
Its  woapons,  grenades,  and  support! ng  f I res.  Following  this, 
the  assault  group  moves  In  to  capture  any  soldiers  and  officers 
who  remain  alive  and  to  seize  documents  from  the  dead  and  now 
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typos  of  combat  equipment  and  weapons.  All  tanks  and  othor 
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vehicles  will  be  destroyed  before  tho  ambushing  force  departs. 

The  reconnaissance  patrol  (dozor)  Is  another  primary  means 

omployed  by  Soviet  tactical  units  to  collect  data  about  the 

enemy,  terrain,  and  the  area  of  futuro  operations.  Reconnaissance 

patrols  are  sent  out  to  collect  Intelligence  Information  by 

observation  of  the  enemy  and  by  careful  examination  of  tho 

terrain  to  the  front  and  flanks.  Patrols  are  employed  by 

units  which  are  occupying  positions  or  are  conducting  a march. 

The  strength  and  composition  of  a reconnaissance  patrol  is 

determined  by  tho  patrol’s  mission,  tho  terrain  and  the  combat 

sltua+lons  A patrol  can  vary  In  size  from  a rlflo  squad  of  a 

unit  deployod  In  a forward  position  to  a divisional  reconnaissance 

group  reinforced  by  a motorized  rifle  company.  In  the  latter 

Instance,  a company  of  the  reinforced  group  could  send  out  1-3 

patrols  each  reinforced  by  a platoon.  Strengthened  In  this 

manner,  a reconnaissance  patrol  can  maneuver  not  only  In  Its 

basic  direction  but  can  also  periodically  send  out  patrols  in 
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several  other  directions  as  well.  Thus  a reinforced 
reconnaissance  group  of  a division  can  patrol  a large  area  while 
moving  primarily  In  one  direction.  Tho  distance  a patrol  may  be 
sent  from  its  parent  organization  depends  not  only  on  the 
mission,  terrain  and  enemy  situation,  but  also  on  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  patrol. 

In  addition  to  foot  patrols,  motorized  patrols  are  also  sent 

out  to  rapidly  reconnolter  road  networks,  terrain,  and  subjocts 

of  special  Interest.  Motorized  reconnaissance  patrols  can  be 

dispatched  from  the  divisional  reconnaissance  group  or  from 

small  tactical  units  which  have  been  detailed  to  collect 

intelligence  Information,  or  from  units  which  are  fulfilling 
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other  missions.  Normally  small  motorlzod  patrols  must 

maintain  visual  contact  with  tholr  parent  units  or  tho  main  body 
23 

of  the  patrol.  In  situations  where  combat  with  the  enemy  Is 
very  unlikely,  motorlzod  reconnaissance  patrols  m^vo  at  the 
maximum  speed  possible  undor  tho  torraln  conditions.  In  areas 
where  a meeting  with  the  enemy  can  he  assumed  or  when  actual 


contact  Is  made,  tho  troops  dismount  to  fight  on  the  ground 

or  become  dismounted  patrols  In  order  to  continue  accomplishing 

their  mission.  The  commander  of  a motorized  reconnaissance 

patrol  may  dispatch  a motorcycle  to  chock  on  tho  possible 

presence  of  enomy  forcos  by  "demonstrative  action."  This  entails 

tho  motorcyclist  to  approach  - at  hloh  spocd  - to  within  200 

metors  of  the  possible  enemy  position  to  draw  fire.  If  tho 

motorcyclist  fails  to  draw  fire,  tho  conclusion  Is  that  no  enemy 
24 

Is  present. 

Reconnaissance  patrols,  both  motorized  and  foot,  usually 

bypass  enemy  reconnaissance  units  and  elements  of  a mobile  defease 

to  stealthily  move  towards  the  main  enemy  force.  Although 

patrols  must  report  their  observations  of  the  enemy  to  higher 

headquarters,  to  engage  the  enemy  would  jeopardize  fulfillment 

of  the  patrol's  mission.  To  avoid  actual  contact  with  the  enemy, 

the  patrol  moves,  as  a rule,  cross  country,  from  one  suitable 

observation  point  to  another.  If  the  patrol  consists  of  both 

motorized  and  foot  elements,  every  effort  must  he  made  to 

maintain  contact  befween  the  two  elements.  In  the  event  of 

unexpected  meeting  with  the  enemy,  where  it  Is  not  possible  to 

avoid  combat,  the  patrol  opens  fire,  makes  an  assault,  captures 
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prisoners,  and  then  continues  to  fulfill  Its  assigned  tasks.' 

Another  method  employed  by  Soviet  Ground  Forces  to  collect 
intelligence  Information  Is  reconnaissance  In  force  (razvedka 
hoem).  This  method  had  wide  use  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  offective  methods  of  military 
reconnaissance.  The  aim  of  reconnaissance  In  force  Is  to 
"verify  or  mako  more  precise  Intelligence  Information  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  oKtaln  necessary  Information  which  Is  not  obtainable 
by  any  other  means. Reconnaissance  In  force  Is  conducted  by 
tho  combat  actions  of  specially  designated  motorized  rifle  or 
tank  units  reinforced  by  necessarv  surpcrtlng  weapons.  While 
these  units  are  engaging  the  enemy.  Intelligence  Information  Is 
being  collected  by  careful  observation  of  the  enemy's  combat 
activities.  Observation  Is  conducted  from  all  suitable  points 
previously  established,  from  posts  especially  organized  for  that 
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operation,  and  from  tho  afr.  At  the  same  time,  all  available 
means  of  reconnaissance.  Including  airborne  photography,  radio 
Intercept  and  DF,  radar  and  other  methods  of  collection  arc 
employed  to  gather  the  needed  Information. 

Although  reconnaissance  In  force  can  help  obtain  valuable 

Intelligence  Information  about  the  enemy,  Soviet  tacticians 

aknowledge  that  It  Involves  the  expenditure  of  large  numbers  of 

troops  and  resources.  In  addition.  If  It  Is  unsklllfully 

executed.  It  can  betray  to  the  enemy  preparations  for  a 

prospective  attack.  For  these  reasons,  reconnaissance  In  force 

Is  conducted  In  modern  times  "only  when  authorized  by  senior 
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commanders . " 

A reconnaissance  group  dispatched  to  operate  In  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  can  have  a great  variety  of  assigned  tasks,  and 
consequently  the  composition  of  tho  group  can  also  be  widely 
varied.  Under  contemporary  conditions  of  warfare,  an  especially 
Important  task  entrusted  to  such  groups  would  be  the  collection 
of  Intelligence  Information  concerning  the  nuclear  strike 
capability  of  tho  enemy.  Other  tasks  could  bo  to  determine  tho 
strength,  disposition  and  Intentions  of  the  enemy,  or  to  gather 
first  hand  data  on  the  terrain  and  area  of  future  operations. 

Tho  basic  collection  methods  used  by  a reconnaissance  group 
operating  deep  within  the  enemy's  rear  are  observation,  photo- 
graphy and  listening.  On  cortaln  occasions,  a group  may  organize 
an  ambush  or  conduct  a raid.  However  those  methods  are  used  only 
as  a last  resort  because  they  disclose  tho  presence  of  the  group 
In  the  roar  of  tho  enemy.  Obviously  tho  survival  of  the  group 
and  its  effectiveness  as  a collector  of  Information  are  dependent 
upon  Its  ability  to  conceal  its  presonco  from  the  enemy. 

Therefore,  under  normal  circumstances,  a group  will  avoid  direct 
contact  with  the  enemy's  rear  elements. 

Observation  (nabllUdenle)  Is  perhaps  the  oldost  and  most 
f undamenta I,  but  least  Interesting,  method  of  collecting  Intelllgenc 
information  about  tho  enemy.  It's  also  the  most  widely  used 
method,  oven  today.  In  units  ug  to  and  Including  regiments.  It 
Is  omployed  by  oil  branches  of  the  service  and  In  all  types  of 
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combat  situations.  Its  organization  is  tho  rosprns i h I I I ty  of 
unit  commanders  and  it  Is  required  to  bo  conducted  - uninterrup- 
tedly - by  specially  designated  Individuals. 

For  the  conduct  of  rcconna i ssance  hv  observation,  each  unit 
is  assigned  responsibility  for  a sector  of  terrain,  and  In  turn, 
assigns  observers  to  occupy  positions  selected  to  Insure  the 
best  view  of  the  enemy  and  terrain.  Squads  have  one  observer; 
platoons  and  companies  have  one  or  two  additional  observers. 
Battalions,  depending  on  the  terrain  and  the  breadth  of  tho 
sector  of  operations,  have  one  or  two  posts,  consisting  of  2-3 
observers  each.  Battalion  observation  posts  are  furnished  with 
Instruments  for  observation  and  orientation,  mans,  overlays 
and  various  manuals.  Observation  posts  are  not  limited  to  the 
ground  but  may  bo  on  helicopters  or  even  on  balloons. 

For  the  conduct  of  observation  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
Instruments  for  night  vision  Including  Infrared  devices  are 
furnished  to  observers.  To  surnlement  reconnaissance  by 
observation  during  darkness  and  other  periods  of  poor  visnbili+y 
observers  move  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy  to  collect 
information  by  listening  (literally:  eavosdropp I ng) . These 
observers  Include  sergeants  and  officers  who  possess  keen 
hearing  and  can  d i f f erent i ate  among  the  various  sounds  of  enemy 
activity  thereby  learning  the  character  of  his  activities. 

All  tho  methods  of  reconnaissance  discussed  above  pursue. 

In  tho  final  analysis,  only  one  objective;  that  is,  to  collect 
needed  information  about  the  enemy,  terrain  and  the  area  of 
future  operations.  Therefore,  they  must  be  regarded  as  being 
closely  connected  - If  only  by  their  ultimate  purpose.  No  one 
method  has  proved  itself  to  be  pre-eminent.  In  fact,  alt  the 
modern  technical  methods  of  reconna I ssance  combined  with  all 
the  methods  of  combat  reconnaissance  units,  have  not  obviated 
the  necessity  for  tactical  troops  to  conduct  visual  observation 
the  simplest  and  most  basic  of  collection  methods. 

Soviet  military  tacticians  and  writers  appear  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  advantages,  short-comings  and  conditions  of 
applicability  of  each  of  the  methods  described  In  this  paper. 
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They  nro  also  cognisant  of  the  requirement  to  employ  the  various 

methods  of  rcccnna I sscnce  so  that  they  supplement  each  other, 

sc  that  the  collected  Information  is  not  redundant  but 

confirmatory,  more  reliable  and  hence,  more  valuable.  Soviet 

tactical  doctrine  concludes  that 

only  the  skillful  employment  of  all  methods  of 
reconnaissance.  Including  the  full  uso  of  the  new 
technical  means,  will  provide  the  possibility  of 
collecting  Information  necessary  for  insuring  the 
success  of  combat  operations  In  a modern  combined 
arms  battle. 
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V.  TASKS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RECONNA I S S ANCE  UNITS 

A reconnaissance  group  of  a Soviet  maneuver  division  Is 
normally  assigned  specific  tasks  to  accomplish  during  the  period 
the  division  as  a whole  Is  engaged  In  one  or  another  of  the 
basic  types  of  tactical  operations,  that  Is,  march,  offense, 
defense,  or  meeting  engagement.  For  each  type  of  tactical 
operation,  Soviet  doctrine  has  established  general  Intelligence 
requirements  and  guidelines  for  priorities  for  the  collection  o ;• 
the  needed  information.  Each  type  of  tactical  operation  may,  by 
its  nature,  also  Impose  limitations  on  the  applicability  of 
one  or  more  cf  the  methods  of  reconnaissance  used  to  gather  the 
information.  Thus,  the  type  of  tactical  operation,  normally, 
both  prescribes  and  constrains  the  activities  of  reconnaissance 
units  supporting  the  operation. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a larger  unit  may  be 
engaged  In  one  type  of  operation  while  a smaller,  subordinate 
element  may  he  executing  a different  type  of  operation.  For 
instance,  a division  may  be  conducting  an  offense,  while  one  of 
Its  battalions  could  support  that  attack  by  assuming  a defensive 
posture  on  a flank.  In  this  example,  the  Intelligence  require- 
ments of  the  division  would  certainly  differ  from  those  of  the 
battalion;  and  hence,  the  collection  tasks  and  deployment  patterns 
cf  the  units  designated  for  reconnaissance  duties  would  also 
differ.  However,  for  tho  purpose  of  simplicity  in  the  discussion 
that  follows,  the  divisional  reconnaissance  group  and  other  units 
detailed  for  reconna i ssanco,  are  considered  to  he  supporting  only 
the  main  effort  of  the  division. 

A march,  according  to  Soviet  tacticians,  is 

an  organized  movement  of  forces  In  columns  alonn 
roads  and  on  cross  country  routes  with  the  aim  of 
entering  a n rodes I gnated  area.  A march  can  he 
executed  to  the  front,  from  the  front  to  the  rear, 
and  along  flnnks.^O 

During  the  execution  of  a march,  great  attention  Is  placed  on 
all-around  defense  of  themovlng  forces.  Therefore,  reconnaissance 
is  conducted  continuously.  In  depth,  te  + h In  the  direction  of 
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movement  end  a!onf  the  flanks.  The  task  of  reconnaissance  units, 
first  cf  all.  Is  the  time. y detection  ot  the  enemy,  ant  tho 
dotorm  I nat I on  of  his  strength  and  composition.  Particular 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  ascertaining  tho  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  tanks. 

A secondary  hut  nonetheless  Important  task  of  roc^nna  1 ssancG 
units  during  a march.  Is  to  determine  tho  condition  cf  the  route 
of  tho  march,  tho  clegroe  of  cross-country  mobility  permitted  by 
the  terrain,  and  tho  character  of  the  terrain  In  areas  of  like!/ 
contact  with  the  ener.y.  Those  tasks  are  accomplished  mainly  ny 
observation  and  by  first  hand  examination  of  tho  terrain  hut 
also  by  other  methods. 

The  reconnaissance  effort  nust  ho  organize'4  an-1  coordinated 
to  Insuro  That  designated  observers  are  assigned  specific  sec-!,  r; 
and  foot  and  mororlzed  patrols  aro  d I snatched  !n  correct 
directions.  Tho  distance  which  patrols  operate  from  the  main  hod 
Is  not  predetermined  but  nust  always,  according  to  Soviet 
doctrino,  he  such  that  tho  patrols  can  successfully  accomplish 
their  assigned  tasks.  Patrols  emanating  from  a divisional 
reconnaissance  group  would  probaMy  have  u^pin  jot  and  chemical 
reconnaissance  elements  with  then.  Engineers  ptovlde  ski; is 
necessary  to  determine  such  matters  as  capacities  of  roads  air4 
bridges  along  the  routo  of  march.  Chemical  reconnaissance  sung.  * 
Is  provided  to  determine  the  presence  of  chemical,  radioactive, 
or  bacteriological  m »tbr!’,i  I S In  tho  path  of  the  moving  forces. 
Soviet  military  authors  attach  a high  priority  to  the  early 
discovery  of  contamina.ed  areas  and  to  rabidly  finding  routes 
to  circumvent  thoso  areas. 

Reconnaissance  ncgulros  a special  significance  during  the 
conduct  of  the  offenso.  The  offense  Is  regarded  by  Soviet 
tacticians  as  the  basic  form  of  combat  action.  It  has  as  Its 
aim  the  complete  destruction  of  the  defending  onerny  In  a short 
amount  of  time,  and  tho  seizure  of  Important  objectives. 

Regiments  and  smaller  units  of  the  ground  forces  engage  4 in 
offensive  actions  must  make  the  best  use  of  terrain  for  maneuver- 
ing so  ns  to  quickly  gain  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy  in  or  'or 
to  Inflict  a.  decisive  blow." 
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During  the  off  snso,  rocr  nnf>i  ssance  units  dispatch  patrols 
not  only  In  front  of  the  forward  units  m tho  main  force  hut 
also  on  tho  flank  and  somoTimes  even  In  the  rear*  Patrols  attempt 
to  accomplish  their  collection  tasks  primarily  by  observation 
and  by  tho  capture  of  prisoners.  Other  methods  of  reconnaissance, 
such  as  raids  or  reconnaissance  In  force,  may  also  be  employed, 
particularly  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  offensive  actions. 

The  fundamental  task  of  reconnaissance  during  the  offense 
Is  the  timely  discovery  of  the  Intentions  of  the  enemy  and  the 
character  of  his  actions.  Such  Information  provides  the 
possibility  of  taking  necessary  steps  to  counteract  the  enemy’s 
Intended  actions.  During  the  course  of  an  assault,  a primary 
collection  effort  Is  directed  at  uncovering  unnoutra I I zed 
weapons,  particularly  those  with  a nuclear  capability.  Secondary 
efforts  Include  detecting  enemy  strong  points,  command  posts, 
location  of  reserves,  obstacles  and  contaminated  areas.  In 
addition,  reconnaissance,  especially  tho  airborne  methods,  are 
employed  to  ascertain  the  actions  being  taken  by  the  enemy 
forces.  That  Is,  whether  tho  enomy  Is  reinforcing  his  forward 
elements  or  Is  withdrawing  them..  If  the  enemy  Is  beginning  to 
withdraw,  the  composition  of  the  withdrawing  forces  and  the 
direction  of  their  movement  must  he  determined  so  that  they  mav 
bo  cut  off  from  the  main  forces. 

In  preparation  for  offensive  operations  to  be  conducted  during 
tho  hours  of  darkness,  reconnaissance  units  receive  several 
additional  tasks.  Those  tc.,sks  include  the  requirement  to  detect 
the  presenco  among  the  defending  forces  of  night  vision  devices, 
or  tho  existence  of  a system  for  battlefield  Illumination, 
Reconnaissance  will  also  attempt  to  ascertain  If  the  enemy  has 
made  any  changes  In  his  deployment  or  defensive  positions  after 
the  coming  of  darkness  hut  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  tho  attack. 

Tho  defense  is  employed  by  Soviet  forces  only  ur.dor  those 
conditions  when  offensive  operations  are  not  possible  or  ere 
net  expedient.  The  purpose  of  defense,  as  a type  of  combat 
action,  is  to  repel  an  attack  by  superior  forces  of  tho  :nenv, 
to  Inflict  substantial  losses  nn^  thereby  create  the  conditions 


for  tho  transition  to.  a decisive  offense.  ' The  principal 
tasks  of  reconnaissance  In  support  of  defense  are:  to /provide 
early  warning  of  tho  enemy's  approach;  to  determine  his  strength 
and  composition;  and  to  learn  the  direction  of  his  main  attack. 

Those  tasks  become  Immeasurably  more  difficult  If  tho  enemy 
Initiates  his  attack  at  night.  Despite  tho  achievements  of 
technical  mothnris  of  observation  and  reconnaissance,  the  limita- 
tions of  visabillty  at  night  still  favors  those  who  advance  by 
concealed  routes  and  suddenly  attack  defensive  positions.^54  In 
addition,  conditions  of  darkness  hinder  tho  effective  employment 
of  nuclear  woapons.  air  strikes,  artillery,  anti-tank  weapons 
and  of  course.  Infantry  w canons.  In  order  to  lessen  the 

Influence  of  negative  nlnht-tlmo  factors  on  the  operations  of 
defensive  forces.  It  Is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  overall 
reconnaissance  effort. 

The  primary  collection  methods  of  reconnaissance  unils 

supporting  defensive  operations  are  patrolling  and  observation. 

Other  methods  such  as  ambushes  and  raids  arc  also  employed  when 

necessary  to  obtain  needed  Information.  All  of  the  technical 

methods  of  reconnaissance  are  used  when  applicable.  Radio 

intercept  Is  emphasized,  particularly  during  night  defensive 

operations,  to  provide  early  Indications  of  an  Impending  enemy 

attack.  Also  at  nig‘'t,  observation  posts  are  Increased  In  number 

and  furnished  with  special  Instruments  for  night  vision  such  as 

Infrared  devices.  Observers  are  also  moved  closer  to  known 

enemy  positions  to  establish  "eavesdropp l ng"  posts. 

A meeting  engagement  (vcnpochnyl  bol),  as  defined  In  Soviet 

tactlcai  references.  Is  a type  of  combat  operation  which  occurs 

when  the  Soviet  forces  are  advancing  on  an  enemy  which  Is 

s Imu I taneous I y advancing  from  another  direction.  A meetlno 

engagement  can  arise  during  the  course  of  a march  or  maneuver, 

or  during  the  development  of  an  attack  when  an  enemy  countor — 

attack  Is  being  repelled,  or  even  during  tho  defense  whoa  reserves 

or  second  echelon  forces  are  helno  moved  forward  to  conduct  a 
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counterattack.  * A meeting  engagement  Is  character! zed  hv  utter 
confusion  as  to  tho  actual  situation  which.  In  any  case,  quickly 
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changes.  Changes  in  the  combat  situation  are  hrrunht  about  by 
the  rapid  mnnou v ~ r I nns  of  units  otterptlno  to  sotzo  and  retain 
the  initiative  while,  at  the  same  tlmo,  covering  exposed  flanks. 

Intelligence  a'-^iit  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  a meeting 
engagement  Is  usually  far  from  holng  complete,  and  time  for 
reconno  I ssance  to  clarify  the;  situation  is  extremely  limited. 

In  addition,  the  task  of  collecting  Information  Is  hindered, 
even  when  modern  technical  methods  are  employed,  by  frequent 
changes  In  the  disposition  cf  forces  and  the  direction  of  Their 
movement.  Also,  in  the  highly  dynamic  meeting  engagement. 
Intelligence  Information  about  the  enemy,  while  It  may  h j e 

and  complete,  quickly  becomes  obsolete  and  loses  Its  value. 

And  yet  one  of  the  most  Important  requisites  for  achieving  success 
in  a meeting  engagement  Is  knowledge  of  tho  enemy.  For  a combat 
force,  which  lacks  intelligence  Information,  can  he  hit  from 
any  direction  by  sc  r I se  attacks  which  cause  the  defender’s 
actions  to  become  spontaneous,  dfscrganfzod  and  Indecisive.  As 
a consequence  \(.it  l®sos  the  Initiative  and  is  defeated.’ u 

To  acknowledge  the  Importance  of  Intelligence  to  the 
ach  I C'O-nent  of  success  In  a meeting  engagement  is  to  understand 
the  necessity  for  the  prior  organization  of  the  reconnaissance 
effort.  It  Is  tho  reconnaissance  effort  which  can.  In  a timely 
manner,  detect  tho  enemy’s  movement  out  of  his  positions,  and 
determine  his  disposition,  and  Intentions.  Reconna I ssa nee  can 
learn  the  direction  of  his  movement  and  can  constantly  follow 
him  through  tho  course  of  his  maneuver  1 ngs . 

Consequently,  reconnaissance  can  collect  tho  Information 
necessary  to  forecast  the  possibility  of  tho  beginning  of  a meetiri 
ongagenonl , and  tho  place  and  time  cf  Its  occurrence.  This 
will  p”ov!dc  tho  commander  with  the  Information  needed  to  plan 
forestalling  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  strikes  and  to  organize 
his  forces  for  tho  engagement  before  they  actually  moot. 

Tho  commander  receives  data  about  the  enemy  from  r.  i s own 
reconnaissance  resources  and  from  tho  collection  activities  of 
reconnaissance  units  of  higher  and  adjacent  headquarters „ He 
also  obtains  data  collected  by  technical  methods  and  by  observers 
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changes.  Changes  In  +ho  combat  situation  are  brought  about  by 
the  rapid  manou  vr  r i n'-s  of  units  attempting  to  sofzo  and  retain 
the  Initiative  while,  at  the  same  time,  covering  exposed  flanks. 

Intelligence  a'-f'ut  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  a meeting 
engagement  Is  usually  far  from  bofng  complete,  and  time  for 
reconnaissance  to  clarify  the  situation  Is  extremely  limited. 

In  addition,  the  task  of  collecting  Information  Is  hindered, 
even  vhen  modern  technical  methods  are  employed,  by  frequent 
changes  In  the  disposition  of  forces  and  tho  direction  oftbelr 
movement.  Also,  in  the  highly  dynamic  meeting  engagemort. 
Intelligence  Information  about  the  enemy,  while  It  m-j>  ■;  _ ‘o 

and  complete,  quickly  becomes  obsolete  and  loses  Its  value. 

And  yob  one  of  the  most  Important  requisites  for  achjovinp  success 
in  a mooting  engagement  Is  knowledge  of  tho  enemy.  For  a combat 
force,  which  lacks  intelligence  Information,  can  be  hit  from 
any  direction  hy  sc^rlse  attacks  which  cause  thG  defender's 
actions  to  become  s pentanoous , disorganized  and  Indecisive.  As 
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a consequence  An  l®sos  the  Initiative  and  Is  defeated.'^’ 

To  acknowledge  the  Importance  of  Intelligence  to  tho 
achievement  of  success  In  a meeting  engagement  is  to  understand 
the  necessity  for  the  prior  organization  of  tho  reconnaissance 
effort.  It  Is  tho  reconnaissance  effort  which  can.  In  a timely 
manner,  detect  tho  eromy's  movement  out  of  his  positions,  *nd 
determine  his  disposition,  and  Intentions.  Reconnaissance  car, 
learn  the  direction  of  his  movement  and  can  constantly  follow 
him  through  tho  course  of  his  maneuver  1 ngs , 

Consequently,  reconnaissance  can  collect  the  information 
nocos2?.ry  to  forecast  the  possibility  of  tho  beginning  of  a mootin' 
ongageaonl,  and  tho  place  and  time  cf  Its  occurrence.  This 
will  provide  tho  commander  with  tho  Information  needed  to  plan 
forestalling  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  strikes  and  to  organize 
his  forces  for  the  engagement  before  they  actually  meet. 

The  commander  receives  data  auout  the  enemy  from  r,  i s own 
reconnaissance  resources  and  from  tho  collection  activities  cf 
reconnaissance  units  of  higher  and  adjacent  headquarters , He 
also  obtains-  data  collected  by  technical  methods  and  by  observers 
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on  board  raconna I ssancc  and  combat  aircraft  and  helicopters. 

And  during  a meeting  enga moment , the  co mnn nd c r ' s personal 
observation  of  the  con^at  operation  acquires  special  significance. 
But  In  the  final  analysis  the  c'nman^er  who  wants  to  guarantee 
success  In  a meeting  engagement  must  rely  on  hfs  own  reconna ( ssanco 
unit  to  provide  him  with  timely  Information  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  By  continuously  reconno I ter  I ng  both  the  route  along 
which  tho  main  force  Is  movlnr,  and  Its  flanks  In  antlclnatlon 
of  a mooting  engagement,  a reconnaissance  unit  Is  In  tho  best 
position  to  provide  tho  commander  with  positive  assurance  that 
the  enemy’s  approach  will  be  detected. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  a reconnaissance  group  can  bo 
reinforced  with  a motorized  rifle  or  tank  company  an''  with 
engineer  and  chemical  Intelligence  personnel.  It  can  also  he 
furnished  additional  communications  equipment  tc  Insure  that 
needod  Information  Is  reported  to  higher  headquarters  without 
delay.  Reconna i ssanco  patrols,  both  motorized  and  foot,  are 
dispatched  from  the  group  to  survey  tho  terrain  anJ  points  of 
interest  along  tho  route  of  march  and  tho  flanks.  Those  pa+rols 
usually  consist  of  a platoon  and  may  reinforced,  just  as  tho 
group  itseif  can  bo,  by  additional  elements. 

The  distance  from  the  main  force  which  a patrol  normal iy 
operates  Is  determined  by  tho  terrain,  tho  patrol’s  mission  an'1 
composition,  and  the  possibility  of  maintaining  communication. 

The  distance  would  usually  not  exceed  10  kilometers. 

Patrols  coming  Into  contact  with  enemy  reconnaissance  or 
socurity  units  which  are  screening  enemy  activity,  usually  attempt 
not  to  no  drawn  Into  battle,  but  try  to  bypass  thorn  to  penetrate 
deeper  Into  the  enemy  forces.  There  the  patrols  can  determine 
the  enemy's  disposition,  composition,  direction  of  movement,. 
Intervals,  fianks  an'  tho  general  character  of  his  operations. 

Under  favorable  conditions  and  when  necessary,  reconn a i ssanco 
patrols  may  attack  individual  forward  units  of  the  er::.mv  to 
capture  prisoners,  disrupt  movement,  and  attempt  to  disorganize 
the  enemy’s  order  of  march. 


AW  EVALUATION'  OT  SOVIET  COMBAT  INTELLIGENCE  AND  RECONNAISSANCE 
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Attempting  to  nrrlvo  at  a coeent  evaluation  of  Soviet  combat 
Intelligence  and  reconnaissance  solely  on  the  boils  of  openly 
published  Russian  language  sources  can  quickly  become  an  exercise 
In  frustration.  For  Soviet  textbooks  on  tactics  and  articles 
which  discuss  roconn.i  I ssonco  doctrine  reveal  little  that  can 
bo  regarded  as  critical  and  are.  In  the  final  analysis,  merely 
words  which  may  not  correspond  to  actual  practice.  The  hooks 
and  articles  wrltton  to  explain  the  lessons  loarnod  from  the 
Second  World  War  may  mislead  a forolgn  observer  from  tfv>  current 
status  of  Soviet  combat  Intelligence  and  roconnu Issance.  Even 
descriptions  of  recent  tralnlno  exercises  may  misrepresent  the 
actual  performance  capabilities  of  Soviet  tactical  reconna I ssa ncc . 
However,  It  Is  possible  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  to  gain 
some  Insights  Into  doctrinal  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to 
provide  srmo  general,  albeit  tentative,  assessments  of  Soviet 
combat  Intelligence  and  reconna I ssonco. 

With  rospoct  to  the  six  principles  of  combat  Intelligence 
described  above.  It  can  be  stated  that  Soviet  doctrine  furnishes 
valid  and  useful  guidance  to  commanders,  straffs  and  reconnaissance 
units.  Tho  principles  are  not  only  similar  to  those  Included 
In  U.S.  doctrine  hut  probably  have  universal  applicability  In 
the  field  of  Intelligence.  It  Is  particularly  Interesting  to 
note  the  stress  which  has  boon  placed  on  tho  principles  of 
aggressiveness  and  continuity.  That  emphasis  may  be  an  attempt 
to  ovjrcomo  deficiencies  of  Soviet  reconna I ssance  units 
operating  against  tho  Gormans  during  the  Second  World  War.  In 
a U.S.  Army  study,  which  was  hosed  on  German  commanders' 
assessments  of  Russian  methods,  Soviet  reconnaissance  was 
doscrlhod  as  holm  "very  hesitant,  groplno  and  cautious"  and 
activity  was  "not  especially  Intense."^0  Articles,  which  describe 
recently  cemploted  f 1 o I d trolnlm  exercises,  Indicate  that 
reconnaissance  operations  are  currently  being  conducted  bath 
continuously  ant  aggressive  ly. 


Articles  which  Ivve  boen  published  In  the  recent  past  also 
reveal  th.it  Soviet  doctrine  places  heavy  emphasis  on  patrolling 
as  a primary  method  of  collecting  Intelligence  Information. 
Petrolling  activity,  both  foot  and  notorized,  conducted  by  . a 
Soviet  reconnaissance  units  during  the  Second  Wor I d-'War  was  In 
general  considered  to  be  good  hy  opnosing  German  commanders. 

Soviet  units  took  proper  action  In  adverse  situations  and 
skillfully  adapted  themselves  to  the  prevailing  cond 1 1 Ions . 
Descriptions  of  recent  training  exercises  Indicate  that  patrols, 
especially  motorized,  still  play  a prominent  part  In  the 
gathering  cf  Information  by  Soviet  reconnaissance  units. 

Another  aspect  of  combat  Intelligence  and  reconnaissance 
which  appears  to  concern  Soviet  military  writers  Is  the  role 
commanders  occupy  in  the  Initial  stages  of  the  process. 

Commanders,  according  to  Soviet  doctrine,  must  envision  the 
course  that  an  on-going  battle  will  take  In  order  to  foresee 
the  Intel' Igance  that  will  be  reouired  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
Once  this  Is  accomplished  the  intelligence  collection  effort 
can  bo  organized  and  deployed  beforehand.  Although  this  certainly 
appears  to  be  good  doctrine,  the  means  for  its  practical 
application  are  not  discussed.  Nor  are  there  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  commanders  can  develop  the  a I I-lmportnnt  ability  to 
foresee  the  course  of  battle.  Perhaps  by  emphasizing  commanders’ 
respons l&« ! 1 r 1 es  with  regard  to  combat  Intelligence  ant 
reconnaissance,  Soviet  military  writers  are  responding  to 
deficiencies  which  became  apparent  during  the  Winter  War  against 
Finland,  Intelligence  at  the  outbreak  of  that  war,  according 
to  Malcolm  Mackintosh,  was  "below  standard"  both  on  the  battle- 
field and  at  the  general  staff  level.  ' However,  a doctrine 
which  merely  assigns  respons l b i I 1 1 1 es  without  providing  a means 
for  th6ir  fulfillment  has  an  obvious  weakness. 

Another  possible  weak  point  In  tho  functioning  of  the  combat 
Intelligence  process  may  bo  caused  by  tho  Soviet  penchant  for 
strict  security  measures  to  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
sensitivo  Information.  Although  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 


the  advorso  offsets  of  over-protect  i on  ■Hurlnn  actual  combat, 
socurlty  measures  could  certainly  do  I ay  the  processing  and  severely 
limit  the  distribution  of  Intelligence  Information  collected  by 
sensitive  means.  Soviet  military  writers  also  appear  to  have 
an  abnormal  fear  of  being  deceived  or  provoked  by  tho  enemy. 

This  fear  may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  accurate  Information  about 
the  enemy  or  the  combat  situation  merely  hocauso  It  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  other  sources.  Tho  Soviet  emphasis  on  proven 
reliability,  whllo  normally  admirable,  may  result  In  unnocessn  v . 
time  consuming,  and  redundant  employment  of  resources  attempt;  g 
to  gain  confirmation  of  previously  gathered  data. 

! v Is  apparent  that  Soviet  doctrine  on  tactical  reconnals; 

and  combat  Intelligence  Is  rather  solidly  founded  on  the 

experience  gained  from  combat  operations  of  the  Second  World 

War.  As  was  noted  previously,  that  war  represents  the  most 

recent  comprehensive  combat  experience  that  Is  available  to 

Soviet  tacticians  and  writors.  Certainly,  to  Ignore  the  lessons 

of  that  war  would  lie  to  Invito  repetition  of  tho  same  or 

similar  mistakes  In  a future  war.  Perhaps,  for  this  reason, 

severai  hooks  have  recently  been  published  which  present 

excellent  analyses  of  a wide  variety  of  reconnaissance  operati.  , ' 

conducted  during  the  Second  World  War  --  both  successful  and 
39 

unsuccessf u I . 

Howover,  It  can  bo  argued  that  the  lessons  of  the  Second 
World  War,  at  least  to  tho  extent  and  In  the  manner  emphasized 
by  Soviet  writers,  are  cf  questionable  value  In  tho  contemporary 
military  situation.  For  technological  Innovations  Introduced 
since  1945  havo  necessarily  diminished  tho  applicability  of 
previous  combat  experience.  In  the  first  place,  the  possibility 
that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  will  bo  employed  on  tho  battlefield 
has  required  significant  alteration  of  tactical  doctrine  used 
during  tho  Secon  1 World  War.  Second,  the  Increased  mobility 
of  forces  on  the  battlefield  has  also  required  a change  in  the 
tactics  of  land  warfare.  And  If  helicopters  are  to  bo  employed  as 
extensively  by  both  combatants  as  they  wero  by  the.UiS.  Army  In 
Vietnam,  tho  channo  brouo^t  ab^ut  by  rapid  mobility  will  bn  even 


I 
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moro  drastic.  The  third  reason  Is  that  technology  has  vastly 
Improved  the  duality  and  qunnti+y  ot  mechanical,  electronic, 
and  other  aids  for  the.  collection  of  Intoll  Igonco  Information 


since  1945.  Thus  technology  has  brought  substantial  change  to 
tactical  doctrines  which  were  applicable  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

Although  Soviet  tacticians  generally  acknowledge  +he 
Importance  of  those  technological  advances,  they  have  net.  In 
the  view  of  this  writer,  adjusted  their  doctrinal  concepts  of 
comba-1-  Intelligence  to  the  ora  of  modern  technology.  They  appear, 
at  least  fr^m  the  open  press,  to  ho  primarily  concerned  with 
tactical  reconnaissance  units  on  the  ground  and  with  Improving 
the  performance  of  tho-so  units  while  operating  In  an  environment 
similar  to  that  of  the  Second  World  War.  As  a result  of  this 
interest,  ft  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Soviet  combat 
Intelligence  and  reconnaissance  Is  well  prepared,  at  least 
doctrinally,  for  operations  of  the  kind  executed  riurlnn  the 
Second  World  War.  However,  Soviet  writers  appear  to  be  Ignoring 
the  more  technically  advanced, systems  for  collecting  Intelligence 
Information.  For  instance,  little  attention  Is  given  to  tho 
employment,  or  even  do  the  existence,  of  aerial  platforms 
equipped  with  visual,  optical,  electronic,  and  other  sensory 
dev  I cos . 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  judge  the  extent  of  Soviet  tofchno- 
logical  advances  In  tho  field  of  reconna 1 ssanco  from  the  open 
press.  It  Is  certain  that  technical  means  of  roconna I ssnnce  will 
play  a substantially  greater  role  In  a future  war  than  they 
did  In  the  Second  World  War.  Intelligence  operations,  to  bo 
fully  effective  on  tho  modern  battlefield,  require  smh  i st  Icated 
equipment  for  the  collection,  transmission,  and  processing  of 
Information.  Although  such  equipment  Is  not  described  In  open 
Soviet  sources,  It  should  not  L c.  construed  from  tho  lack  of 
evidence  that  tho  Soviet  Ground  Forces  have  not  ohtalrcd 
sophisticated  equipment,  or  that  reconnna  I ssance  units  -a  re  not 
utilizing  the  equipment  during  the  conduct  of  their  training. 
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